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PAUVE VELVET 
GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE. 


PIONEERS 


3y HARRIS ALLEN, A. I. A. 


HEN all histories and _ critical 

analysis of architecture are 

“boiled down,” it is found thai 
each new style has resulted from some 
violation of the existing architectural 
canons. 

In this as in other professions, there has 
been, and there should be, reverence for 
time-honored customs and conditions, for 
forms and proportions that experience has 
found to be pleasing and right. And it is 
well that departure from precedent should 
be viewed with suspicion, considered with 
care, accepted slowly. For strange though 
it be, the further we advance in general civil- 
ization, the smaller appears to be the propor- 


HANGING, 


tion of us born with a natural discrimination 
aesthetically. In the present age of marvel- 
lous mechanical development, we need, as 
never before, education in the fine arts; 
knowledge of the Laws of Beauty (and 
there are laws of beauty just as surely as 
there are laws of Nature) enough to appre- 
ciate the beautiful. For education, definite 
standards, precedents, guide-posts, are 
necessary. If we could change these easily 
and frequently, a confusing and chaotic 
condition would result for the student and 
the layman. 

But there has been recurrent revolt 
against precedent and custom. Many— 
most—of such movements are ineffective, 
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LANTERN IN MAIN LOBBY. 


and, in fact, foolish; they are the futile 
efforts of inferiority. But the occasional 
Master does what had always been con- 
sidered wrong, and a new style is born; new 
riches are added to the world’s treasury of 
beauty. 

It behooves us, therefore, while we 
exercise all caution to avoid the Scylla of 
blind enthusiasm over every freakish 
novelty, to shun equally the Charybdis of 
stubborn blindness to any possible enrich- 
ment of art. Who are we, to assert that 
architecture no longer lives and grows? 
That all true forms of beauty have already 
been discovered, all possible combinations 
of form already used? 

To the inspection of such a building as 
the Metropolitan Theater, one must bring 
an open mind. To prejudice, that is to say, 
to the admirer of scholastic consistency, the 
treatment here will be shocking. All sorts 
of traditions are violated; many styles and 
forms are used and combined; new methods 
of decorations have been created, or at 
least used as never before. 

Symbolism has been carried to an 
extreme. Few, if any, can grasp the mean- 
ing and application of all these motifs, but 
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SIDE WALL OVER BALCONY. 


the fact that they are symbolic, is plain, 


and is bound to awaken interest and atten- 
tion. 

The result of all this strangeness of 
design and shape and color, admitted by all 
unless it be the most conservative classi- 
cists, is—Beauty. There is a richness and 
sumptuousness that amounts to splendor: 
and withal, an effect of dignity, almost of 
simplicity. This is due partly to the big- 
ness of scale, in which, certainly, consis- » 
tency has been shown. 

Of the details, dimensions, devices, I 
have nothing to say. They are shown or 
described elsewhere, sufficiently. But | 
wish to emphasize again the real beauty 
and dignity of the ensemble, for color and 
scale have much to do with the effect, and 
these, unfortunately, can not be conveyed 
by illustration, and can be but suggested by 
description. 

One does not care to venture prophecy 
in these wild and hurried times. But it 1s 
safe to say that this theater is by way 0! 
being a torch light, making clearer some 
paths into a country little known and al- 
most uncharted. As a company of brilliant 
actors, not all portraying characters to the 
audiences’ liking, combine to produce an 








OWL GRILLE OVER CEILING BEAMS. 


interesting play, so here we have a company 
of able artists united to create an ensemble 
which must be recognized as an _ artistic 
success. And aside from their pay, dis- 
regarding all costliness of material and 
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GRILLE IN PROSCENIUM ARCH. 


method, one feels that with these artists 
their work has been largely a labor of love. 
This is not iconoclasm so much as it is the 
idea of a shrine to an unknown God. 
Pioneers, We salute thee! 





The Metropolitan Theater 


A Digest From the Local Press 


PEND an hour in Sid Grauman’s 
chromatic Metropolitan Theater and 
even in the glare of a gorgeous sun- 

set the world will seem as drab as a patch 
of unlit winter clouds when you emerge 
from the spell of this unique playhouse 
the center of the center of the motion 
picture universe. Jules Guerin, master 
colorist who tinted the Panama _ Pacific 
Exposition and color it after the manner 
of his own vivid Oriental prints, would him- 
self yield his expert praises to the bendizen- 
ed splendor of the palace. A million watts 
carry to the stage alone its tinctures of 
light; how many other millions of units of 
electral energy provide the theater proper 
with its cascades, billows, splashes, inunda- 
tions, undercurrents and tidal waves of 





coler, not even the chief electrician of the 
place can tell you offhand! 

Infinite are the combinations of tone that 
spray the house; infinite are the contrasts 
of hue and shade that appeal from the 
proscenium arch of gray granite color, to 
the foyer that fairly drips color from walls, 
domes, ceilings and grotesque allegorical 
ornament. 

It is impossible to describe the majestic 
volume of glowing pigments that enwrap 
the beholder in prismatic inundations. 

Yet it were easier to body forth in words 
the effects of color than the effects or form. 
Architecturally, the Metropolitan eludes 
classification, defies analysis and repudiates 
every rule that architectural arts has 
developed from the days of Vitruvius to 
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Ruskin. A Grecian column whose hybrid 
capital supports no entablature but a 
erotesque griffin—a monster of decorative 
fascination. Thus the model is as much 
the Temple of Karnak as it is the Parthe- 
non; the origins of the structure are just 
as likely to be found in the Temple of 
Nebuchadnezzar as in St. Paul's. If the 
Egvptians were the precursors of Greek 
architecture, it is a sign, says Mr. Grauman, 
that we can borrow where we want to. If 
Phidias went to the Orient, so may we. 

If art is at once democracy and the aris- 
tocracy we can go to all people and, exer- 
cising our selective rights, we may honor- 
ably take what we will. And assuredly he 
did! 

Yet, singular as it may sound, there is a 
sense of humor set up in this babel of tones 
and this cosmopolitan architecture. It is 
all held together in the immense spaces of 
the huge building uniting, | know not how, 
in the establishment of a sort of intimacy 
which brings the occupant of the farthest 
seat at the back of the area of balcony into 
relations neighborly with the patron in loge 
or downstairs orchestra seat — Anthony in 
“The Examiner.” 


Gautier, the artist in color and in words, 
articulated an interesting principle, a varia- 
tion of which is exhibited in Sid Grauman’s 
stupendously successful experimentation in 
color and form. I cannot quote exactly, but 
this is the sense of it: 

Beauty is harmony; harmony is an agree- 
able relation of parts to the whole; it is 
possible to achieve, in vast spaces, a sense 
of harmony though the parts composing the 
whole taken separately may seem mutually 
repellent. There is a type of woman, says 
Gautier, none of whose features is perfect 
but whose countenance in its totality of 
beauty is radiant with spiritual loveliness 
that transcends mere cold, classic sym- 
metry. The truth of this lies deeper than 
the surface; just as the beauty of the 
woman is deeper than contour and more 
symmetrical than mere curves. The brain 
that conceived the interior of Grauman’'s 
utterly unique picture temple has caught 
just that beauty which defies analysis and 
escapes the prying fingers that play upon 
typewriter keys. 

Musically expressed, there is the serenity 
of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” in Sid 
Grauman’s masterpiece of theater-building: 
there is the trumpet red of Wagner's 
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‘“Tannhauser,’ and the Sahara sun-lit yellow 
of David’s “The Desert,” the Bysantium 
mosaic of Mussorgski, the placid charm of 
Handel, the eternal sunshine of Mozart 
and—there’s jazz in dizzy decorative lines 
that refuse to be catalogued or ignored! 

It is without significance to say that 
there are 4400 seats in the house; that piece 
of statistics, important as it is in fact, leaves 
the informed one cold and unmoved. The 
non-slippable sidewalk, the stage acces- 
sories, the accommodations for guests, the 
innovation in box-office service, the venti- 
lating equipment, the acoustics, the gor- 
geous, thousand-throated organ and all the 
rest of the theater's properties in their 
itemizing must be pale in the telling of 
them—like a catalogue. It is the co-ordina- 
tion of all these, the bringing them together 
into a harmony of perfection and unity of 
appeal, it is the cementing of all these, so to 
speak, in their infinity of appeal through 
an all-embracing color that makes Sid 
Grauman’s theater the world’s’ unique 
show-house wherein the silences of pictures 
are distined to be made eloquent in the 
tones of a modern, splashing, gorgeous 
color symphony. — Walter Anthony in Los 
Angeles “Examiner.” 

* * * 

“The theater is an epitome of the time in 
which we live. The subtle meaning of its 
decorations serve to emphasize the truths 
uppermost in our minds today. 


“The race movements of people of our 
own blood, forever moving eastward 
around the globe, are symbolized by the 
three service hats with an eagle coming 
out of the central one. The presence of the 
Red Cross heralds the advent of the impulse 
to universal service to which the best 
elements of the race now are dedicated.” 

The conventicnalized flowers, buds and 
leaves used so profusely in many different 
phases in the architectural details, mural 
paintings and hangings symbolize _ the 
poppy fields of Flanders, the spirit of 
heroic self sacrifice. 

The “Greek Dog” stands for the sea, the 
bluebird for happiness. The mural over the 
proscenium arch declares the right and 
power of individual thought. The Genii of 
the picture sits unmoved with all the un- 
toward forces of the universe about him. 
touching the earth in token of loyalty to the 
genius of his own nature and the sword at 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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A Farm in the Foothills 






By CLARA FASSETT. 


OW to have a “country place’ and 
enjoy the delights of a home with a 
garden and perhaps an_ orchard 

while one is young and has not yet accumu- 
lated enough of the necessary ‘coin, is a 
dream which seems as far off as the end of 
the rainbow to most folks. But dreams 
have been converted into practical realities 
by those who combine a great desire with 
enough of hard work and just as important, 
systematic planning of their time. 


rm 


lwo young people who have lived long. 


enough to know the wisdom of “doing it 
now’ and who are courageous enough to 
look forward to a few economical years, 
Who systematically conserve their spare 
time with this end in view, and find the 
very time thus used recreation, are finding 
it possible to enjoy home life amid the most 
pleasant and congenial surroundings. At 
the same time they are earning at their 


fespective professions, in a_ city several 





miles away, the necessary funds for its up- 
keep. 

And this is but one instance which proves 
that at the present day one does not retire 
to a life of rest and seclusion: what we are 
aiming for mostly is to mix play and 
pleasure with work as we go along. The 
time to enjoy life is at that point when en- 
thusiasm is at its highest, when one _ is 
doing his work with vim and vigor, and has 
a little energy to spare for the business of 
just living. 

The dream which came true is a_ little 
three-room cottage tucked in between some 
hills, in a sheltered sunny valley, with an 
elevation which gives a view of lower hills 
and bay; and the story of this adventure in 
farming on one quarter of an acre of land, 
begins at the beginning of a life partner- 
ship, which of course is another story. 
Having had plenty of apartment-and-board 

(Continued on Page xvi) 
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EDITORIAL 


in Los Angeles, to which much space 

is devoted in this issue of the Build- 
ing Review, has already received large 
publicity. We feel justified in its presenta- 
tion, even though many of our reader’s have 
no doubt seen previous illustrations, 
because it is too important, too significant, 
to be omitted from a publication which en- 
deavors to show the general development 
of architecture on the Western Coast. Not 
such a storm center of discussion as the 
Imperial Hotel in Japan, still it is the object 
of violent criticism and of equally enthusi- 
astic praise. 

The free and daring use of architectural 
and decorative motifs can not but excite 
interest, and the structural treatment is 
also extremely interesting. We regret that 


Ce tae Metropolitan Theater 


THE FIFTY-SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


When I had decided to build me a house 
I felt just a little afraid 
That plan and design were not quite in my line, 
So I sought architectural aid. 
And I said: “Show me, pray, something most 
recherché, 
For I’m weary of hanging my hat 
In an Early Victorian, 
Pre-Montessorian, 
Plain two-by-fourean flat.” 


The architect puffed at his period pipe 
As he sat in his Renaissance chair, 
And he gave me a smile in the pure Gothic style, 
Though he spoke with a Romanesque air. 
Said he: “If your taste is not wholly debased, 
The best you are certain to find, 
Is the later colonial, 
Pseudo baronial, 
G. Washingtonial kind.” 





the architect responsible for construction 
has not been able to write an article des- 
criptive of his work, which might have been 
included in this review. 


Elsewhere in this issue is printed the 
program of a competition through which 
the Building Review hopes to secure a 
fitting cover design. With the first number 
of the next volume, January, 1924, we 
return to the original name under which 
this magazine was first published—‘‘Pacific 
Coast Architect.” We believe this name 
better expresses the aim and scope of the 
magazine; a review of recent buildings, to 
represent, as adequately as may be done, 
the development of good architecture on 
the Pacific Coast. 


I thanked him politely and paid him his fee, 
3ut sundry acquaintances cried, 
“That stuff you should shun, for it hasn’t been 
done 
Since Benjamin Harrison died!” 
And they took me direct to a new architect, 
Who argued with logic compelling 
For a quasi Delsartean, 
Post-Bonapartean, 
Wholly Beaux-Artian dwelling. 


My downfall had started; I grouped in a maze 
Of traces, transitions and trends, 
And I labored anew over prints that were blue, 
With the aid of my numerous friends. 
But I don’t knit my brow about building plans 
now, 
For all of my money is spent— 
And my home’s an Arcadian, 
Second-Crusadean, 
Pink-lemonadean tent! 


—STODDARD KING. 
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2LES, CALIFORNIA. 
WOOLLETT, Architect. 


PLATE 30 THE BUILDING REVIEW 


PROSCENIUM ARCH, 

GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THUATRE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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PENDANT, CEILING, 


GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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"M. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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VIEW IN MEZZANINE FLOOR, , 
GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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‘IXTH STREET LOBBY, 

PHEATRE f PRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
“OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

" VM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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MAIN LOBBY, 

GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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ENTRANCE TO AUDITORIUM. MAIN LOBBY, 
THEATRE, SRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
ct. WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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MAIN FLOOR FOYER, SHOWING MURALS, 
GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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aA RAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 
“OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

"M. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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SCULPTURED FIGURE, 

GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATRE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

WM. LEE WOOLLETT, Architect. 
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HE doorway has reason for being not 

only an entrance and exit but as an 

invitation; and for privacy and se- 
clusion. 


1. Ona congested thoroughfare privacy 
and seclusion are rarely found; here the 
coveted aloofness is obtained by a side 
entrance, large trees, shrubs and_ vine- 
covered arches. The front entrance is 


reached by the winding path under the 
arch. 


2. Such an approach makes one wish to 
loiter in the drappling shade. These steps 
lead to a living porch which is on a canyon’s 
rim, and this in turn serves as a portico for 
the front door. Privacy and beauty are 
obtained without sacrificing the practical. 


3. Even the roughest materials and the 
crudest design when complemented by 
Nature’s attributes beckon and welcome. 


4. This quaint doorway to the kitchen 
of a Dutch Colonial house is a gem and 
gems are rarely found at back doors. 


5. A century-old oak dominates this 
picture as it does the structure of the house 
as it can be plainly seen that the house was 
built to fit the tree. Dosn’t it add to the 


attractiveness of this back door? 


6. These companion pictures show a 
charming doorway opening on to an equally 
charming terrace and the beauty of these 
is enhanced by the winding steps which 
lead both to the garden and street. The 
thatched roof, the gnarled oak and _ the 


ul 


z 


Pun 
rm 


window are delightful features which arrest 
the attention. 


7. The iron gate-way gives a finishing 
touch to this entrance. It adds dignity and 
gives a feeling of privacy. The stone steps 
are well done and the shrubs are well placed 
so that the ensemble is an addition to the 
landscape. 
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The Metropolitan Theater 


(Continued from Page 28) 


rest as being unnecessary, since the power 
of right thought prevails. 


The mural. “The Princess of the Flowery 
Kingdom,” the chief decoration of the mez- 
zanine, has to do with restoration. The 
Princess was thrown into the kettle of 
molten bronze, from which were to be 
poured the bells. The man with the magic 
whiskers (whose single horn and butterfly 
wings guard the head of the Princess) is 
the wizard. The frendship of the man with 
the magic whiskers and the golden pennies 
(which also guard the head of the Princess) 
are responsible, after many journeyings 
(also depicted in the mural) for the finding 
of the Princess. 

In the main lobby the symbol of service 
is seen rising over the new earth. The 
great figure, whose wings seem to be 
aflame, seems to clasp the sign of the Red 
Cross. 

In the small picture to the right, the devil 
is seen slinking in his hole, waiting for the 
thousand years of peace and good will on 
earth to pass. 

On the left is a picture similar in size, 
which also compares with the central mural, 
in which are seen two figures: the rich and 
the poor at two alters—one meager in out- 
line, the other affluent in architectural 
detail. The flame from the two alters join 
and form one flame. ; 

The mural over the door to lounges on 
mezzanine: There is a legend of ancient 
India that the sand demon married the star 
and the Indian race is the issue of this 
union. In the picture the sand demon is 
seen riding the whirling sand and looking 
up to her lover in the sky. The rays from 
the star are seen in the picture. 

The bas-relief on one of the large vases 
on the mezzanine is inspired by the story 
about a Prince who went in search of his 
future queen. He asked the Princess of 
each kingdom “What is a kiss?” 

The Princess on the vase had a big book 
under her arm and answered his query in 
learned words from the book. The Prince 
kissed her on the forehead and passed on to 
search further for his queen. 

On the other vase is shown a_ golden 
dragon and a carp from which all dragons 
grow. The eagle sitting in the clouds and 
the lion on the paw of a great dragon look 
out on a vision of the future. The two 
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great dragon’s claws symbolize the all. 
pervading and eternal character of the east. 
Our particular division of the human race 
is typified by the eagle and a lion.—Los An- 
geles “Record.” 


* * * 

THE- CONSTRUCTION 
From a structural standpoint, the new 
Metropolitan Theater Building is of un- 
usual interest to contractors and _ builders 
throughout the country. Constructed en- 
tirely of concrete, the building 
features which have been the subject of 
wide comment. The great balcony, which 
seats 2000 people, is supported by the long- 
est concrete girder ever built, a 


possesses 


girder 


ninety feet above the level of the founda- 
tions, and with a clear span of 127 feet. 


Because of the fact that this was a new 
type of construction for buildings of this 
character, the balcony and the great 
supporting span was subjected to severe 
tests in the early stages of construction. 
Nearly 2,000,000 pounds of weight, or more 
than seven times the combined weight of 
all the people who will ever be seated in the 
balcony, were piled over the great span, in 
order to make certain of its safety. 

Several novel features have also been in- 
coporated in the design and construction of 
the stage, and through these unusual and 
interesting effects can be obtained. The 
entire front section of the stage, fourteen 
feet in depth, can be lowered out of sight 
by means of elevator machinery, operated by 
immense motors. This arrangement per- 
mits the lowering of the entire orchestra 
out of sight of the audience, and when the 
movable section is elevated, it increases the 
depth of the stage, making it one of the 
largest in the world. <A similar plan has 
been followed for the organ console, which 
can be raised or lowered as desired. 

Back of the stage there are forty dressing 
rooms for prologue and accompaniment 
performers, and underneath the stage are 
preview rooms, a large and well-equipped 
carpenter shop, electric-wiring systems, the 
ventilating system and the motors which 
control the elevators. The ventilating 
system, installed at a cost of $115,000, re- 
quires fifty-one motors for its operation, 
and through this system circulation of cool 
air in summer and warm air in winter 1s 
provided. 

Special consideration was given the pipe 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW 


A HOME, DESIGNED FOR CALIFORNIA’S VARIED 
CLIMATE, REQUIRES A HEATING SYSTEM 


Which is always ready to supply heat quickly and 
Economically. 


An Electrically Controlled-Gas Fired 


McLAUGHLIN FURNACE 


responds instantly 
pressed. 


when the control button is 


The temperature of the entire house may be 
raised to 70° Fahrenheit within a short time, and 
this temperature may be maintained by using one 
or two of the burners within the furnace. 


The combustion 
chamber and the dou- 
ble radiators are con- 
structed of heavy Arm- 
co Iron. All seams are 
welded, preventing the 
escape of flue gases 
into the house. 

Write for Information 


McLAUGHLIN METAL WORKS 


223 J St., Sacramento, Cal. 
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organ, a specially built unit orchestra in- 
strument, said to be the largest in the world 
and installed at a cost of $80,000. 


* * * 


LIGHTING INNOVATIONS 


The electric wiring system, installed by 
Holmes and Sanborn, electrical engineers 
under the supervision of William Lee Wool- 
lett, architect for the theater portion of the 
building, is of the most modern type, and 
the multi-colored light effects are controlled 
by a new style of switchboard, especially 
developed for the theater. This board, only 
thirteen feet in length, as compared with 
the old type of more than fifty feet, can be 
operated by one man, and will give the 
same degree of efficiency as the old style. 

Special dimming apparatus allows the use 
of a wider range of lighting effects than 
any other system now in use. The electri- 
cal system enters the theater through a 
double system of transformers, six to each 
system. This arrangement makes two 
sources of current available. Either of 
which is sufficient to supply the needs of 
the theater. 

The building proper was designed by 
Architect Edwin Bergstrom. Foundations 
were installed for a thirteen-story building, 
which will permit the addition of seven 
more stories at any time the owners wish. 
The building contains about 100 office 
rooms, a large number of which will be 
occupied by the various departments and 
officials of the theater business branch. 

The building has a frontage of 155 feet 
on Sixth Street, and 247 on Hill. Both 
street frontages are occupied by shops, with 
the exception of the theater entrances. The 
Sixth-street side of the building has been 
set back ten feet from the building line, 
giving an unusually wide sidewalk, and 
eliminating congestion in front of the 
theater entrances and the shops.—Los An- 
geles “Times.” 

* * ok 
SOME REMARKS BY THE 
ARCHITECT 

The problem given to me was to build a 
theater of a capacity approximating 4,000 
without sacrificing the friendly, close-in 
atmosphere sometimes attainable in a 
smaller house. The sight lines were to be 
as good or better than such and_ such 
houses, and the acoustics perfect. In re- 
gard to the latter and in order to meet the 
specifications it was necessary for me to 
throw aside the rule of thumb methods 
which have characterized the solution of 
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acoustic problems in theater construction 
for a half century in America, and to go my 
way alone. 

Time is too short here, but suffice to say 
that an entirely new adaption of the laws of 


acoustics have been effected in this house. 


Naturally, the owner’s interest in this 
problem was intense, and every facility was 
afforded by the owner in the way of expert 
advise and consultation with other archi- 
tects. I am pleased to say we did agree, 
and that now one can actually hear in the 
theater, as one would in an out of door 
amphi-theater. 

Every seat in the house is in full view of 
the entire picture and the whole of the 
orchestra, and the organist, all of the time. 
The house has not been seated to capacity, 
that is to say, the city ordinances would 
allow a larger number of seats in the 
auditorium than have been installed there. 

Certain rows of seats have been elimin- 
ated in order to provide more ample circu- 
lating spaces. Like the Hippodrome in 
New York City, this theater is provided 
with a platform for the orchestra which 
raises and lowers at the touch of an electric 
button. There is an additional raising plat- 
form for the organ console; these facilities 
are unique in so far as moving picture 
houses are concerned, when we consider 
that they are taken in conjunction. 

I am pleased to be able to note that the 
delicate and precise mechanical equipment 
necessary to produce the desired results 
were achieved without going outside of our 
citv for engineering advice, or for a 
mechanical plant to construct the work. 

In regard to the lighting of this theater 
it is well within the bounds of truth to state 
that no theater has attempted to install 
such an elaborate system. From the first 
Mr. Grauman’s idea appeared to be that the 
last resources of modern electrical science 
should be exhausted in order to perfect this 
plant. The unusual demands made upon 
the engineers have resulted in entirely new 
situations. For instance, in order to obtain 
mechanical efficiency and cheapness of 
overhead the remote control system for the 
dimmers and other stage equipment have 
been devised. The switchboards alone for 
these devices and other like items have 
meant a cost of $65,000. These expendi- 
tures, however, figure out on the right side 
of the ledger when maintenance costs are 
compared with costs of other installations. 

In regard to the architectural style of the 
theater I have merely to say that it is a 
serious attempt to conform practical 


reinforced concrete construction of our 
time to the precedents of good architecture. 
Naturally, a new medium such as concrete 
cannot be used in the faithful representa- 
tion or for copying of any historic style of 
architecture. A Greek temple or an 
Egyptian mosque built entirely of Mono- 
lithic concrete would not represent any 
style of architecture. In any type of archi- 
tecture which is alive and full of meaning 
for the day in which it is built, it is neces- 
sary that the architectural forms be adapted 
sympathetically and intelligently to the 
materials of which they are made, just as 
the classic wood forms we find in Colonial 
architecture were adapted from forms 
which originated in the stone and marble 
buildings of antiquity. When these adapta- 
tions have been made unskillfully and im- 
maturely we have a transient style in archi- 
tecture; when they have been made skillfully 
and with sufficient intelligence the new 
forms and new materials merge into new 
style. When a new style of architecture 
satisfies the needs of both the practical and 
esthetic standpoint over a long period of 
time we have an architectural epoch. Back 
of a new style of architecture are the econo- 
mic forces of the community. Is it cheaper 
to build this way or that in order to produce 
a given amount of utility, practical comfort, 
opulence or beauty? 

Behind the stage is another story. The 
best stage for the theatrical producer is an 
absolutely clear floor area with plenty of 
rigging facilities aloft. The stage of the 
Grauman Theater, Sixth and Hill streets, 
is equipped with the latest counter-weight- 
ing device, so that all curtains, stage sets, 
flies, borders, etc., may be shifted with the 
minimum of expense in physical labor. 
Anything from a comedy to a hippodrome 
show can be put on this stage. The entire 
stage floor from one side of the stage to the 
other, and from the orchestra pit to the 
rear wall of the stage, may be eliminated, 
as the entire stage floor is made in sections 
and framed together in such a manner that 
any small part, or the entire area may be 
taken down and replaced without injury.— 
Los Angeles Examiner. 
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ROOFED WITH SIMONS MISSION CHURCH, ANTON JOHNSON, 
LARGE SPANISH TILE. KINGSBURG, CALIF. Architect. 





Combining durability, economy and beauty in applied roofing 
material, Burned Clay Roofing Tile laid in variegated shades of 
five or six tones, using reds as a base color, produces a highly 
artistic design and color scheme. 


Large Spanish Clay Roofing Tile is nailed directly on the 
Sheathing Boards, eliminating wood strips and requires lighter 
roof construction. 


SIMONS BRICK COMPANY J. A. DRUMMOND 
Manufacturers Contractor and Distributor 
Walter R. Simons, President and Gen’! Manager 1744 Folsom St. 225 Fresno St. 845 Seward St. 
125 West Third Street Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
Phone Market 2273 Phone 4073 Phone 433929 
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ORNAMENTAL FABRICS 


The draperies in the Metropolitan 
Theater can safely be valued at $200,000. 
Some are priceless. All are of first grade 
Japanese silk chiffon velvets and especially 
designed and dyed. 


The large hanging in the main lobby re- 
quired the steady efforts of three artists 
over a period of five months to complete. 
It is a masterpiece in drapery execution 
and alone is valued at $50,000. The two 
large pieces in the balcony are each valued 
at $20,000. All are original designs by 
William Lee Woollett, the architect. 

Especial Dyes 

The dyes used were made especially for 
these draperies and alone constitute a 
tremendous investment. All dyes used are 
vegetable dyes and not the usual cheap 
commercial dyes. 


The main stage curtain, also made of 
velvets, is the last word in dyeing and is 
valued at $20,000. The shading of color in 
this curtain in an innovation. 

12,000 Yards of Material 


Altogether, over 12,000 yards of material 
were used for draperies and stage curtain 
and fifteen months’ work were required to 


prepare these. All curtains were made in 
studios maintained especially to execute 
specially designed curtains for this theater. 
All are hand made and sewed. 


The canopy, made of gold cloth and 
specially designed velvet straps with lisle 
and ornaments, is the most expensive and 
most gorgeous ever designed and represents 
a new idea in decoration. 


All drapery work was executed under the 
supervision of R. J. Cosner, foreman of the 
drapery work room, who in turn was under 
the direction of Mr. Woollett.— Los An- 
geles Examiner. 


Stillwell 
PLAN BooKsS 


A Farm in the Foothills 
(Continued from Page 29) 


ing-house life, these two people decided to 
try the experiment of home owning at the 
start, and invested in the aforementioned 
ranch. This consisted of a lot 50 by 150 
feet planted to about half a dozen varieties 
of fruit trees, and some flowers and berry 
vines, and a two-room shack, all purchased 
for a very modest sum in a little community 
of home-owners in the town of Larkspur, a 
little over an hours’ ride from San Fran- 
cisco. 


In four years the garden plot has 
developed in luxuriance, rewarding the care 
which has been expended upon it with 
abundance of fruit and flowers. I am 
inclined to think that there is a_ sort of 
sympathetic response of gardens to owners 
who love them and take care of them. 
They seem to always reward labors of love 
and put forth their best efforts—the 


flowers are sweeter, the fruit grows larger 
and more abundant than that which results 
from paid labor. 


Here grow ten varieties of fruit trees in- 
cluding apple, plum, peach, orange, lemon 
and fig, not more than two of a kind, just 


enough to supply two people with fresh fruit, 
fourteen grapevines, twenty-five logan 
berry vines and a_ hedge of blackberries; 
also a strawberry bed, which is not a bed 
but a barrel filled with earth and with holes 
punched in the sides, through which the 
plants grow. Imagine picking your straw- 
berries vertically instead of horizontally! 
An idea for a small city garden plot. 


From the front to the back of the place is 
a cement walk laid by the owner, which 
leads from the front entrance, a lattice gate 
ornamented by a trellis over which is train- 
ed a rambler rose—to the rear gate cut ina 
hedge. The front gate is flanked by shrubs 
in huge Chinese water jars, and as the front 
of the lot is higher than the house, it is a 
most delightful spot to view the whole 
garden, the valley below and the _ bay 
beyond the hills. But it is the rear garden 
that is the “motif” of the place, a colorful 
spot to delight the eye. Formal beds of 
petunias in their richest colors, velvety 


CALIFORNIA STYLE ,,",, HOMES 


—show pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of Build- 
ing over 200 Selected Designs. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows” “The New Colonials” 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1. 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 790 California Building, Los Angeles 


purple, wine and majenta, and the varie- 
gated kinds, striped with white in high 
relief against the darker masses. These 
are set in a series of formal beds bordered 
by graveled walks, and in the center of the 
middle bed is a fountain. Built against the 
house and overlooking this spot is a latticed 
pergola, covered with rose vines and 
When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention This Magazine. 


“Representative California Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$l. 
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flanked with hydrangea whose deep blue 
color, caused by its contact with the iron 
drain pipe, contrasts vividly with purple 
and majenta petunias. A friendly little 
nook which invites a visitor to a cup of tea 
of an afternoon. 

The cottage too has grown during four 
years to the dignity of a bungalow; a 
breakfast nook ‘has been added, which was 
made by enclosing an end of the six-foot 
porch running along the side of the house, 
adjoining the kitchen from which it is 
separated by a doorway and half partition 
on one side. Although this breakfast room 
only measures eight by eight feet, it accom- 
modates a buffet, drop leaf table and is 
decorated with orange flowers on a blue 
background, the work of the man of the 
house. Two sides of the nook are of glass, 
curtained with flowered chintz lined with 
orange giving a radiance to the morning 
atmosphere no matter whether the sun 
shines or not. The living-room, sixteen by 
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twenty-five feet has windows on_ three 
sides, and is furnished in wicker and hung 
with cretonne. Besides the dining table, 
cosy arm chair and couch, there is room 
for a piano, desk, work table and high-boy 
which serves the double purpose of linen 
press and chiffonier. This room may be 
also converted into a sleeping room; there is 
a cleverly built-in bed which looks like a 
cabinet with glass doors, at one side of the 
kitchen door, and on the other side a 
similar arrangement discloses a_ clothes- 
press. These cabinets were parts of dis- 
carded window fixtures from a department 
store; the chandelier shades, salvaged from 
the same source once figured in a window 
as flower recepticles! 

Certain features of the house are espe- 
cially interesting expressing as they do the 
personality of the owners in examples of 
clever handwork and craftsmanship; these 
people find great fun in converting 
material on hand to built-in conveniences. 

The latest addition is the bed-room added 
on to the west side of the house in the space 
formerly occupied by a tent-house sleeping 
apartment. This measures ten by fifteen 
feet and opens upon a brick paved patio. 
Sheltered by a rustic roof over which vines 
are to be trained, this patio makes a cosy 
sun parlor. The whole was built, brick 
floor laid by the owner, with some outside 
help, and unites itself pleasingly with the 
simple lines and low roof of the original 
building. 

Of course it is not yet finished. When it 
is complete to the last detail (as it won’t 
be I hope, for years) then there will be 
nothing to plan for. “A home is never 
finished and that is one of the chief glories 
of a home. It is a living organism, growing 
as we grow, returning what we give to it.’ 
And there is a joy in “progressive building” 
that is forever lost on the day of comple- 
tion. 
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Brininstool Company Opens New Off ice 


The increase of building activities 
throughout Northern California has been 


A. B. “Scotty” Campbell 


the cause of the Brininstool Company, 
paint and varnish manufacturers, until this 
time operating from their Los Angeles 
office, to establish offices and warehouse 


facilities in San Francisco, in charge of 
Mr. A. B. “Scotty” Campbell. 


For the past 25 years Mr. Campbell has 
been actively engaged in the paint and var- 
nish business. Seven years of this time 
were spent in China and the Far East, and 
over ten years in California. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s host of friends are according him a 
hearty welcome in this new field. 


The Brininstool Company state that on 
account of the vast number of large office 
buildings, schools, and other structures now 
arising in the northern part of the state on 
which their products are being specified 
that they have been compelled to open a 
local office here. This will enable them, 
they claim, to give a closer and _ better 
service to the architects and contracts. 


All who are interested in the Brininstool 
Company's products, San-a-Cote and Vel- 
va-Cote are cordially invited to call at the 
local office, located at the Souther Ware- 
house, 2701 Sixteenth Street. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure’ 


HE place to make good roofing is in the factory—not on 
the roof. It is the amount of tin-lead coating and the way it 
is applied that determines the quality of roofing tin— in fact,an 


._ 


ounce of coating properly applied is worth a pound of patches. 


TARGET ANDARROW 
Look for this Trade => Q Mark on every Sheet 


ROOFING TIN 


is made by an old Welsh process in which each sheet is repeatedly 

dipped and soaked in pots of molten metal and boiling palm oil, 

consuming thirty-five minutes to coat each sheet and assuring an 

amalgamation of the extra heavy coating with the base plate that 

cannot be obtained in any other way. No wonder a Target and 
Arrow roof outlasts the building it covers! 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mills: Cumberland, Md. 
Established 1810 
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The Relation of Radium to Architecture 


By WILLIAM H. DEY, 
Manager, Electrical Division, 


United States Radium Corporation 


(Concluded from August) 


In bath rooms, and _ particularly hotel 
bath rooms, the use of a luminous pull 
chain socket on the mirror light is usually 
more advantageous than the use of a ceil- 
ing light and switch, since the switch 
either breaks up the tiling or it must be 
located more than ordinarily high. Fur- 
thermore there does not appear to be any 
standard location, which makes it notice- 
ably difficult for the stranger to locate it, 
since the distance from the bath room door 
to the mirror light is short, and seldom 
anything between the door and the mirror, 
the saving of the ceiling light and_ the 
switch is a justifiable economy, besides the 
other method being more convenient. 

In office buildings it can easily be check- 
ed up that cleaners usually work in cycles, 
doing one operation at a time in all of the 
rooms on a floor or several floors, with a 
result that the lights burn for hours in- 
stead of for the few minutes that it is neces- 
sary for them to burn. The excuse given 
by these people is that it is so difficult to 
find switches that they find it much easier 
to let the lights burn in between their sev- 
eral visits to the room. However, a cer- 
tain office building owner in Louisville, 
Ky., determined to break up this practice 
of wasting current, and while it was not 
brought out in the report as to just how 
this was accomplished, it was found that in 
a very short time the walls around the 
switches became so soiled that it was neces- 
sary to call in a painter to make an estimate 
for repaining. When the building owner 
found that it would cost $600 to fix up his 
walls, he immediately sent out an S. O. S. 
for information regarding luminous 
switches. It had not occurred to him that 
the cleaners, whose hands would be espe- 
cially dirty, would ruin his walls in groping 
for the switches, but he found that he did 
not have to necessarily stand for a loss 
either way, since with the luminous switch 
he could continue to enforce the “lights out” 
rule and at the same time not have his walls 
soiled. No doubt the bad practice described 
here is the cause of many thousands of dol- 
lars of wasted light energy. 





The extra cost of having radium lumin- 
ous material applied on electrical devices is 
usually 25% additional to the list ‘price of 
the device itself, the discount applying to 
this as well. This of course amounts to a 
very small sum on any job, even the largest, 
and even this small cost is usually offset or 
more than offset by savings in the installa- 
tion costs as pointed out, to say nothing of 
the convenience value and the maintenance 
savings. The ordinary residence can be 
completely equipped with luminous ma- 
terial in every respect, including house num- 
bers, for less than $10. 


In a ten-room house, twenty switches 
would be a large number for ordinary prac- 
tice. The cost of luminous tips for this 
number of switches would be $5 list. The 
net cost of these switches would probably 
be $5 each. Thus it will be seen that in an 
extreme case where for any reason it is felt 
that the extra $5 could not be spent, the 
elimination of one switch would permit the 
use of luminous materia! on the other nine- 
teen, and a luminous pendant on the twen- 
tieth outlet for the same cost as the twenty 
non-luminous switches, and there can cer- 
tainly be no question but that the electrical 
installation would be far more serviceable 
to the owner in the former case. 


After all, switches themselves are only 
conveniences and not necessities, and where 
the owner can afford the switch he can 
easily afford the additional charge for the 
luminous material, and if he appreciates 
convenience to the extent of having 
switches throughout his house he will cer- 
tainly appreciate the architect’s interest in 
providing him with still further conveni- 
ence. 


The specification of luminous material is 
very simple, since all of the leading manu- 
facturers of electrical devices are supplying 
this material on specification in their va- 
rious types and styles of the particular de- 
vices wherein the use of luminous material 
is desirable. It is only necessary to insert a 
paragraph in the specification to the effect 
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that all of these devices should have lumin- 
ous indicators, or to add the word “lumin- 
ous” to the individual device specification. 

The question of supply is a simple one, 
since these products being put out by estab- 
lished manufacturers in connection with 
standard devices are obtained through the 
usual channels. In carefully checking up 
on the matter, the writer has found very 
few instances where the jobber has not in 
stock a complete line of these devices with 
the luminous indicators, and in such cases 
it has been merely carelessness on the part 
of the jobber in failing to provide himself 
with a stock, which condition is easily rem- 
edied when the matter is called to his atten- 
tion. 

These same manufacturers are placing 
the luminous pendants in easily attached 
form on counter sale for use on sockets 
already installed, and one manufacturer is 
providing the luminous plate screw which 
enables one to equip switches already in 
place, since this screw is interchangeable 
with the regular plate screw in all makes 
of switches. Another manufacturer is 
threading his metal handle tumbler switch 
so that if this particular switch is installed 
without the luminous tip, a separate tip can 
be purchased complete with a lock washer 
to hold it in place, and this tip can be 
screwed on to the handle of the switch. 
This Glotip was designed by this particular 
manufacturer as a result of a number of 
cases coming to his attention wherein the 
architect found himself in difficulty with his 
client in his failure to provide for luminous 
material in his specifications, the client con-~ 
tending that the architect having been in- 
structed to see that everything was as mod- 
ern and up-to-date as possible, should have 
known about and. specified “Luminous 
Switches, etc.” 

The writer came across an instance in 
Boston quite recently wherein these condi- 
tions obtained and the architect was able 
to entirely satisfy his client in this way and 
at the same time save himself the cost of 
having the switches changed, since of 
course he could not hold the contractor re- 
sponsible. 

There will of course be no necessity for 
this manufacturer to provide this tip for 
any great length of time, since the necessity 
for it will cease as the architect standardizes 
on luminous material and specifies the lu- 
minous switch in the original plans. 

The necessity for special finishes and spe- 
cial products and unusual applications will 
of course come up from time to time, but 


most of these have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for and can be taken care of as the 
occasion arises. 

In connection with a nearly completed 
one year’s trip by the writer, covering 125 
cities in 24 different states, visiting 2500 
architects, some very interesting comments 
have been heard. As the trip has _ pro- 
gressed through the year, an increasing per- 
centage of architects have reported having 
specified luminous material and an increas- 
ing percentage have reported having  in- 
tended to. One hundred per cent of the 
architects visited have reported being in 
favor of luminous material, 90% already 
knew something about luminous material, 
50% were using luminous material in some 
form in their own home, 15% had already 
used ti in at least one specification. Of the 
85% who had never specified luminous ma- 
terial and of those of the 15% who had used 
it in some but not all cases, not one had any 
reason for his failure to specify it other 
than that he just hadn’t done so. This is a 
perfectly human excuse, even though not a 
good one. 

Wherever luminous material had _ been 
specified, complete satisfaction was _ re- 
ported; and since the above record shows 
that an item of this sort is so easily over- 
looked, with the consequent loss of oppor- 
tunity to serve the client, it seems to be a 
good idea to suggest the including of a 
paragraph on the subject in the standard 
specification card file or folder. Since the 
use of radium luminous material is one of 
those important improvements that soon 
becomes considered as essential, a little 
foresight in specifying this material now 
will prevent current buildings from being 
at a disadvantage as compared to buildings 
built a few years from now when the use of 
this material will have become entirely 
standard. 

After all, modern building practice has 
been pretty well standardized and modern- 
ness is expressed mainly in details. The 
architect thus has an opportunity to earn 
his fee for the client many times over, if by 
reason of good judgment in selecting de- 
tails he is able to produce a finished job 
that is not only modern, insofar as current 
use is concerned, but which anticipates in 
such a way that the building will be com- 
manding top prices for rents when the care- 
lessly designed building has dropped into 
the second or third grade. We are all {a- 
miliar with buildings which we know to be 
ten to fifteen years old and which we al- 
ways think of as new. 
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Silkenwhite 
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produces superbly beautiful interior surfaces, 
on walls, doors and trimmings. 

In addition to white, Silkenwhite is pro- 
duced in varying shades of Ivory and Grey, 
thus offering ample opportunity for originality 
in decorative effects. 
shell and full gloss. 


The finishes are egg- 


Many architects on the Pacific Coast are 
specifying “Silkenwhite Enamel or equal” 
because by setting this as the quality standard 
they are safe in the knowledge that results 
will be right. 


Architects who desire specific information 
concerning Silkenwhite Enamel, samples of 
wood finished with the actual colors or other 
material, are invited to communicate with 
Fuller Service Department. 


FULLER 


PAINTS VARNISHES 





W. P. FULLER & CO. 


San Francisco Long Beach Boise 


Oakland San Diego Walla Walla 

Sacramento Santa Monica Salt Lake City 

Stockton San Bernardino Seattle 
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Notes on Lighting 
DEQUATE electric illumination for Sunlit 


every home, shop, street and highway ” ag Basements 


in the country is the aim of the elec- 
ical industry, as expressed by its represen- 
‘ative committees at the forty-sixth conven- 
“on of the National Electric Light Associa- 
fon, Which is striving to set up standards 
jr outdoor and indoor lighting to combine 
at with utility, and to preserve America’s 
josition as the best lighted nation on earth. 
One committee has taken up the subject 
of home lighting and has devised a conser- 
vative ideal plan. A close study has been 
made of the expressiveness of light, or of 
the effect of lighting upon the expression 
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a Sieve" | / generous size. Make the 
op mood of a room. Special lighting equip- SSSS§-; home perfect in this re- 
nent for living-rooms, libraries, dining- Co tage — in other ways 
rooms and other chambers has been cre ated, ‘oeneot je |__]_ ie of ote _— 
implifying greatly the tasks of the interior i iia Mls asa : ae : 
] ht ce oe: ” ce teoes pw asiat hice e pes ass —tna 
a and giving character to the rooms ia eam Window a Co. it 


is best because it is made from unvary- 


Removable electric attachments are now ingly mixed batches, perfectly melted 


in use making it possible for unskilled in the world’s largest furnaces and of 
householders to interchange or transfer es tensile strength, less wave and 
them at will. It is suggested by the com- more luster by reason of improved 


methods of drawing and blowing. It is 
uniformly flat and of uniform thick- 
ness, acid washed before grading and 


mittee that apartment dwellers might carry 
about with them the proper lighting 





ixtures that suit their taste. Varicolored then graded according to highest 
attachments may be kept on hand and — i i al 

° " . : e contractor Z 
brought into use for any special occasion or Degg ..-<csingpedpe~pheneg 9 


manufacturer, the owner—all will 














time. sites thank you for specifying the glass of 
Outdoor Lighting Survey the American Window Glass Co. The 
A survey of outdoor lighting has revealed elliptical mark on each box of the gen- 
that there are over 250,000 electric signs in ola ky the ee 
oo ; : ct packing an na 
the country, illuminated by | 15,005,000 results which can be obtained only by 
amps. A single New York display con- the use of “the best glass.” 
taned 20,000 lamps—enough to light a 
mall town. Electric signs as an advertis~ American WINDOW GLASS 6 
ng medium have come to be used almost Prrrsaune. USE 
niversally. Over $8,000,000 was invested Suggested Specifications for 
; _- ' i e t Wi 
inthem in 1922 and the report estimates the “i es a ee. 
. , : All the clear window glass glazed in this 
| Investment will double in 1923. building shall be the AMERICAN WINDOW 
| " GLASS COMPANY’S make, or equal there- 
| Marked development has been shown in to. 
i ‘ : ss ; Identification Label—Each jig ht of single 
i methods for lighting large buildings and strength or double strength ‘‘AA’’ or first 
auditc ri kk vd : ° t a 1 qué ~_ — pi we - a ae 7 <a 
aut yr 5. ais c = - as and second quality Picture ass Oo 
: Sek nea: ce, eae eee: were IOAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY'S manu- 
Produce d street lighting svstems that are capers, Oe labell led as shown herewith. This 
| : ’ “ label identifies the quality. 
| considered unrivalled. In this respect the ‘“A’’ and ‘*B’’ grades of Window Glass 
| are not labelled, but have a quantity brand 
Bureau report “Street lighting should not stamped on each original box. 


be looked upon as a political football 
threatening municipal ownership. It is a 
Civic improvement affording the central 
‘tation an opportunity for meeting muni- 
“pal officials on common ground, and 
should be the means of dev eloping cordial 
lations between the central station and 


he municipality.” | AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO: 


" Mid ee ee 
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Fireproof and Everlasti: 


View of removal of Concrete Tile and application of 
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ROOOFING 


ig Gi: tyysgsy tetfes LPP L. on the plant of the Atlantic Foundry Ci 
tz LA ba ; 


xe Ze Jo ipo LGA: QZ ZZ Yeo Adela MY, Akron, Ohio. 


| |. ert all ; Asbestos 
: Shingle, Slate and Sheathing 
Company 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Branch Offices: 3altimore, Boston, Buff: 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washingt 
Barre; Toronto, Canada. 

Southwestern Distributors: R. V. Aycock 
City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston. 


Western Distributor: 


J. A. Drummond 


1744 Folsom St. 2225 Fresno St., Fresno 845 Seward 
San Francisco Los Angele 


View before removal of Concrete Tile Other distributors throughout the country. 
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Hall 


Floor 
Heaters 


bring dryness, warmth, 
and 





coziness to single 


rooms, small suites of 


rooms, and bungalows. 
The adequate flow of 
warmth is healthful, in- 
expensive, and safe. 


Healthful — because 
products of gas coni- 
bustion are permanently 
separated from warmed 
air. Inexpensive — be- 
cause warmth is used only when you want it. No all- 
day fires. Safe—because all mechanism is thoroughly 
safeguarded, and a removable key (or electric button 
control) regulates the supply. 

Write for our new, illustrated folder. You will find 
that the Floor Heater is but one of the many exceptional 
heating appliances in the complete Hall line—a line that 
includes furnaces built to satisfy every requirement of 
every size home or building. 





Manufactured by 


D. H. McCORKLE MFG. CO. 
319--12th St. Oakland, Calif. 


Dealers and distributors in principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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NOTES ON LIGHTING 


(Continued from Page iii) 


The recommendations for ideal street 
lighting for main business thoroughfares in 
cities of 100,000 population or larger are 
10,000 to 50,000 lumens per cost, and for 
similar streets in cities of 20,000 to 100,000 
population 10,000 to 25,000 lumens per cost. 


New Bowl Refractor 


A new type of bowl refactor for high- 
way lighting which will direct the strength 
of its ray in any chosen direction has been 
perfected according to reports read before 
the convention. The construction of the 
refractor is such as to reflect the light ray 
laterally, while illuminating adequately the 
adjacent area. Experiments are being 
made in the design of a symmetrical refrac- 
tor which will build up the light 
longitudinally while only allowing a small 
portion of the light to be directed across 
the street. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 1s 
carrying on some interesting experiments 
with 9.6 ampere series Mazda _ lamps, 
designed to take the place of the 9.6 ampere 
open arc lamps at present used in many 
parts of the City of Philadelphia. This 
latter type of street light has became 
antiquated and is rapidly being replaced by 
more modern designs of lighting fixtures. 

The vear just closed has seen more street 
lighting improvements made in the United 
States than in any previous annual period 
according to reports made to the conven- 
tion. During the year the City of Chicago 
placed an order for 11,800 ornamental posts 
to complete a plan for placing the residence 
lighting distributing system underground. 


was also marked by the resumption of con- 
struction by the United States Government 
on its plant at the Wilson Dam, or Muscle 
Shoals, and the completion of the turbines 
for this plant. These turbines will be of 
30,000 horsepower capacity and will operate 
under a head of ninety-five feet. 

New and ingenious systems for prede- 
termining the annual flow of water in 
streams available for waterpower develop- 
ment have been devised by research 
workers. Practical applications of these 
findings will result, it is estimated, in 
saving of millions of dollars in power plant 
and dam construction, and will be of indis- 
pensable assistance to designers of hydro- 
electric projects. 

It has been found that forecasts may be 
arrived at from observations of 
temperature, from snow surveys and 
seasonal run-offs, and from _ discharge 
records made over a period of years by the 
United States Geological Surveys or other 
research organization. Where the rapids to 
be harnessed are high in the mountains it 
has been found effective to forcast the 
minimum and maximum flow by measuring 
the snowfall over a watershed known 
acreage. 


ocean 


New officers of the 
section 
Sands, 


Public Relations 
Chairman, H. T. 
Frank R. 


elected were: 
Boston; vice-chairman, 
Coates, Toledo, O.; W. H. McGrath, 
Seattle, Wash.; Edward A. _ Barrows, 
Providence, R. I.; members-at-large of the 
executive committee, E. C. 
Antonio, Tex.; S. M. Kennedy, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and M. S. Sloan, New 
York.—The Associated Contractor. 


Keifer, San 


Stillwell 
PLAN BooKs 


CALIFORNIA STYLE cimate HOMES 


—show pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of Build- = ean 
ing over 200 Selected Designs. a —— 
“West Coast Bungalows” ‘‘Representative California Homes” 
50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows” “The New Colonials” 
75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1. 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$l. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 790 California Building, Los Angeles 


This is the largest individual order for 
ornamental posts ever placed at one time 
according to the association. 


Hydro-Electric Advances 


During the past year of unprecedented 
advancement in the electrical field generally 
hydro-electric turbines of new design and 


superlative power have been installed. The 
largest of these, according to reports given 
were three 70,000 horse-power hydraulic 
turbines placed at Niagara Falls. The out- 
put of this machinery swells the great 
“pool” of electric power now created at 
America’s greatest falls by 210,000 horse- 
power. The turbines are the most power- 
ful prime mover in the world. The year 
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ANY instances throughout the busi- 
MI ness world where firms or individ- 

uals, whether they be professional 
or laymen, prosper or fail with the rise or 
fall in the growth of their city. 


se 


In presenting this article to the 
Review” 


suilding 
it is necessary to draw a compari- 
son of the growth of the industries of some 
of the Pacific Coast cities and communities 
with that of the manufacturing and indus- 
trial activities of these communities. 

A great many of these cities have back 
of them organizations which hold as mem- 
bers the most active professional and busi- 
ness men who are citizens of that locality. 
By broadcasting propoganda in the way of 
advertising and boosting they have brought 
their communities to be recognized as pros- 
perous cities throughout the world. Those 
citizens and buyers from long distances, 
hearing of this wonderful growth, not only 
are enthusiastic in reading each article pro- 
but as time goes 
on are making all preparations that they 
can gather together their savings and dis- 
pose of what properties they have and im- 
migrate, that they may became a part of 
and share in the prosperity of such a live 
commonwealth. 


claiming these wonders, 


This also applies to “Industry.” We 
will write of the building industry of the 
Pacific Coast; those alert to the possibilities 
of the wonderful growth. We find many 
of them represented in the columns of this 
magazine, many under the writing of archi- 
tects. Architects bear a wonderful part in 


the construction and beautifying of our 
valleys and hills with beautiful homes and 
buildings, the dream of many of these im- 
migrants who have heard of the wonders of 
our coast. Co-operating with the architects 
and the investors are the many factories 
making building materials that they can be 
woven together, that the plans and specifi- 
cations of the builder may be realized. 
Bearing in mind our progres of today, we 
would like to take you back thirty-five years 
on a side street in the City of Los Angeles, 
in a two-story frame, tumble-down build- 


ing. A young man whose father, with very 
little 


capital, having a vision of the future 
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of the community in which they had ‘o- 
cated, put up a little plant and as this \. as 
the time when wagons, farm impleme its 
and vehicles of all kinds were consuming 
large quantities of axle grese, they star ed 
in the manufacture of this product. \s 
time passed, demands were greater and it 
was realized by the investors of this small 
establishment that they would have to have 
larger quarters. So they bought a jot 
which had on it a larger frame building aid 
in conjunction with axle grease, being alive 
to the requirements of the building  pro- 
gress in that community, added to thei 
line the manufacture of shingle stains. 
Years have passed and the struggle of thie 
early days almost forgotten. With time 
the father has passed, leaving the responsi- 
bility and the visions of the future for the 
creating of a manufacturing institution that 
would be a credit to the family name. The 
son decided, in keeping with the progress 
of that community, on a policy whereby he 
would have to discard many of the pet 
lines they had inaugurated, concentrate on 
one line of products, and enter into the busi- 
ness and proceed on a more sound and sub- 
stantial basis of a more extensive line of 
painting materials. Today, standing with 
many other manufacturing institutions in 
the community where it is 
srininstool Co. 


located, The 
of Los Angeles is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost institutions, 
in its lines, on the Pacific Coast. 
In the last few weeks, The 
Co. has branched into the 
territory in their quiet way 
ing in the Bay district, represented by 
“Scotty” Archie B. Campbell, who has had 
a life experience, beginning as a boy in 
Scotland, working both the Western and 
Eastern coasts of the United States f 
large eastern paint and varnish manufa- 
turers. Previous to an including the wt 
time, up to the early part of 1923, he repre 
sented western manufacturers in China and 
the Orient. In the last few months \'r. 


srininstool 
Northern 
and are operat- 


Campbell has taken special representation 
of The Brininstool Co. 
Francisco. 


with offices in San 


